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ARGUMENT 

This work starts from the supposition that, from the point of view 
of Greek philosophy, the reliability of a philosophical method is not to be 
considered according to its capacity to generate coherent or consistent 
arguments. I think that Greek philosophy grants the method to provide a 
unitary thought, not only a non-contradictory one. I use the term 
"thought" as the translation of the Greek word phronesis. In its broader 
sense, the Greek term designates the activity of grasping the reality by 
reflexive means. In one of its particular senses, it comes to name the 
rational activity based on argumentation. Plato uses this word referring 
to his dialectical method, so that „the thought" and philosophical 
arguments comes to be identical. According to these distinctions, my 
dissertation attempts to demonstrate that Plato conceives the unity of 
thought as a concordance between the subject and the object of 
knowledge, each of them taken as unitary entities. The aim of this 
demonstration is to uphold the idea that such a unity of thought 
functions as a principle of Plato's dialectic, causing both the construction 
of arguments and the criterion after which is to be judged their validity. 

SUMMARY 

In the first chapter (The Unity of Thought - Theorizing and 
Practice in Pre- and Postplatonic Philosophy'), I analyze the forms by 
which the problem of the unity of thought arises in pre- and Postplatonic 
Greek philosophy. The aim of this chapter is to reveal a background train 
of thought for the particular commitment of Plato's dialectic to the above- 
mentioned principle of unity. In the first part of this chapter, I attempt to 
demonstrate that the theoretical concern for stating the unity of thought 



appears in the fourth book of Aristotle's Metaphysics for the first time. Its 
conclusion is that that Aristotle urges to demonstrate that the unity of a 
pure philosophical thought, namely metaphysics, can be achieved only 
by ascribing it to a principle of unity. In spite of the commentators who 
equated Aristotle's principle with our logical principle of non- 
contradiction, I attempt to show that it represents in fact the way by 
which the philosopher directs his metaphysical research to identify the 
objects of knowledge with the real things taken under a unitary aspect. 

In the second part of chapter one, I approach the practical or 
pedagogical version of the same principle of unity. I consider this version 
as the closest term of contrast assumed by Plato's dialectic. I ground my 
interpretation on the fact that Protagoras, the very competitor of Socrates 
in the dialogue Protagoras, defends such a version and Plato finds 
necessary to fight it by means of an extended positive image of Socratic 
interrogative procedure. I provide a demonstration meant to prove that 
the practical version of the unity of thought that is defended by 
Protagoras continues the same pedagogical feature as that supported by 
Heraclitus: the rejection of polymathy (i.e. the ideal of knowing and 
learning a lot of information). The most important result of this 
demonstration is the description of the process by which Heraclitus' 
concern for the unity of things comes to be included in Protagoras' view 
along with the quest for a unitary position of the teacher represented by 
himself and also with the unity as the moral ideal transmitted to his 
disciples. 

Taken together, the two parts of the first chapter provides two 
considerations according with which I guide my research of Platonic 
dialectic: 

(1) We cannot meet in Plato's writings a theoretical foundation of 
the principle of unity, as Aristotle's will furnish one in his Metaphysics. 
However, we have good reasons to find its implicit existence, because the 
Aristotelian approach contains some remarks that a similar principle 



does exist in a supposed defective form even in the Platonic philosophy of 
the Academy. 

(2) Both in Aristotle's and Protagoras' s positions the unity of 
thought is grounded on the one of the terms of knowledge: the object for 
Aristotle and the subject for Protagoras. None of them reduces such a 
unity to the mere logical consistency. In this case, because the unity of 
thought assumed in Plato's dialectic is placed in the midst of the two 
specified views, there would be impossible to represent it as a notion 
separated of any epistemological and ontological properties. 

Chapter two (The Unity of the Interrogative Practice') provides an 
extended approach to the Platonic interrogative procedure. I choose as 
the main scope for textual analysis the interrogative introduction of the 
dialogue Protagoras. However, because I spread the research over the 
problem of the general Socratic question What is F?', I take into account 
all the early dialogues where that question causes the course of 
dialectical arguments directly or indirectly. I choose as the guiding 
instrument of analysis the logical structure of interrogative reasoning, 
mainly as Jakko Hintikka conceives it, but adding the elements able to 
express the particular features of the Socratic account. My choice is 
justified by the aim of the entire dissertation: that of finding out how 
Plato's dialectic as a method of reasoning is directed by the principle of 
unity of thought. The first part of the second chapter gives a first answer 
to this problem: the unity of thought is guaranteed by the use of the 
question What is F?'. By this, I suggest the fact that this question, 
though it does not guide to an informative answer, shows the 
perseverance of the questioner in addressing it and, for this reason, it 
shows how he can provide a unitary explanation of the inadequate beliefs 
about the nature of F. At the same time, the analysis attempts to make 
obvious that the supposed unity of thought involves the following 
consequences. The first is the unity of F that is conceived by Plato as an 



entity distinguished from the many F things, which receive multiple 
circumstantial properties. The second consequence is the unity born out 
by the questioner himself, as long as he proves the same rational attitude 
to F all the time of the development of dialectical arguments. 

The second part of chapter II is dedicated to 'the pragmatic of 
question'. The expression is borrowed from the interrogative logic. 
However, I use a more extent sense, referring to the problem of the 
efficiency of the interrogative exercise issued by Plato in his early 
dialogues. Through a permanent critical account of the most outstanding 
commentators from the analytical tradition of Platonic studies, I 
hypothesize as the solution to the above-mentioned problem the idea 
that the aim of Platonic interrogation is a self-reflexive one. More 
precisely, I consider that Plato seeks to enforce the philosophical position 
of Socrates the character by repeated illustrations of the unity of his 
interrogative exercises, so that it would be able to substitute the lack of 
any answer to the questions What is F?'. 

Chapter three (The Unity of the Thinker and its Argumentative 
Means: Epagoge and Elenchus) deals separately with an element 
involved also in the building of interrogative exercises: the unity of the 
thinker. Plato's assumption that the aim of interrogative inquiries 
consists in the enforcement of the philosophical position that has been 
adopted by the questioner is now approached from the point of view of 
the properties designated to the questioner himself. Following farther the 
data provided by the dialogue Protagoras, I deduce the conclusion that 
Plato shows an unending concern to attribute Socrates a 'transcendental 
unity'. By this notion, I mean the coherence of the philosophical position 
due to the philosopher's condition of being above the ordinarily 
circumstances that affect the individuality of any participant in an 
argumentative debate. 



In the second and the third part of the chapter, I attempt to 
demonstrate that the unity of the thinker plays an important role in the 
understanding of the argumentative procedures represented at most in 
the early dialogues: elenchus and epagoge. Thus, about the second 
procedure, often assimilated with the inductive reasoning, I think it has 
the function of showing not only how the unity of thinker resists against 
his dialectical interlocutors that are directed to the multiple aspect of 
reality, but also his success in ordering the same multiple aspect of 
reality in samples of his unitary use of reasoning. Secondly, I state that 
the primary reason of rejective argumentation (elenchus) is Plato's 
intention to caused the same unity of thought to Socrates' interlocutors, 
by means of rejection their beliefs derived from the heterogeneous 
sources. 

Chapter four (The Unity of the Object of Thought and its 
Argumentative Means: the Hypothetical Method and the Method of 
Division') approaches the forms of dialectic proper to the writings of the 
middle and late periods of Plato's creation. According to the majority of 
commentators, I start from the premise that these writings confirm a 
clear turn of Plato's dialectic to epistemological and ontological subjects. 
They have as a common mark Plato's concern with finding the most 
efficient argumentative procedures for establishing the nature of the 
objects of knowledge. However, I do not consider that such a premise 
involves a thoroughly renewal of the sense of dialectic. On the contrary, I 
attempt to demonstrate that the middle and late dialogues preserve and, 
on this time, express most clearly the continuous principle of Plato's 
dialectic. I assume that this principle requires keeping the unity of 
argumentative reasoning by bringing together the subject and the object 
of knowledge, both taken under a unitary aspect. In the first part of the 
fourth chapter, I demonstrate that the formulation of such a principle 
can be found most clearly in the dialogue Phaedo. It would not lack in 



the other middle dialogues neither, where Plato, implicitly or explicitly, 
uses the procedure of argumentation starting from hypotheses (formerly 
stated in Phaedo). 

The final part of the chapter applies the same pattern of 
interpretation to the procedure of division and collection. It is the method 
about which Plato speaks more in the late dialogues. Thus, I attempt to 
demonstrate that this form of argumentation does not detach itself from 
the principle of unity, though it seems directed to the goal of building 
rational pictures of real objects. However, I consider that this procedure 
comes to be different from the other forms that are commended by the 
principle of unity, because it extends the scope of the principle to the 
level of arguments. I support my interpretation also by invoking 
Aristotle's conjectures about Platonic division. 

Chapter five ('Conclusion: Plato's Dialectic in Republic') construes, 
at least in its first part, the images of dialectic from Republic. The aim of 
my interpretation is to verify the results of our inquiries from the 
precedent chapters. Differently from these chapters, I state that Republic 
testifies at best Plato's need to provide a principle for his dialectic. In the 
last part of the chapter, I attempt to give a precise account of Plato's 
position about the unity of thought by comparing it with the theoretical 
and pedagogical versions that were analyzed in the first chapter. For 
carrying out this goal, I refer to the formulation of the principle of non- 
contradiction that can be found in Republic, one that has a diminishing 
power of explaining the unitary nature of the soul. In addition, by 
appealing to the pedagogical prescriptions from the same dialogue, I 
mention Plato's opposition to any educative view that seeks, as 
Protagoras did, to identify the unity of reasoning with the strong 
individuality of a person in her social order. 



